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Leaving Paphos, Paul and Barnabas sailed north to Per- 
ga, in Asia Minor, from which place they travelled and 
preached the gospel in various cities, till they came to 
Lystra. Here they found a man who had never walked, 
being a cripple from his birth. This man listened very 
attentively to their preaching ; when Paul, perceiving that 
he had faith to be healed, said with aloud voice. ‘‘ Stand 
upright on thy feet.” And he leaped, and walked. 

And when the people saw what Paul had done, they 
lifted up their voices, saying, ‘‘ The gods are come down 
to us in the likeness of men.” And they called Barna- 
bas Jupiter, and Paul Mercurius, because he was the chief 
speaker ; then the priest of Jupiter brought oxen and gar- 
lands to the gates of the city, and would have done sacri- 
fice with the people. 

But Paul and Barnabas, when they heard of what was 


crying out, “‘ Sirs, why do ye these things? We also are 
men of like passions with you, and preach unto you that 
ye should turn from these vanities unto the living God, 
which made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all things 
that are therein; who in times past suffered all nations to 
walk in their own ways. Nevertheless, he left not him- 
self without witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness.” 

With these sayings*scarce restrained they the peo- 
ple, that they had not done sacrifice unto them. See 
Acts 14: 8—18. 


Moral Tales. 
"LUCY HINCHLIFF, 


THE DAILY GOVERNESS. 


The lark went up to heaven, seeming to beat his breast 
against the ancient sky; yet, tiny speck as he was— 
scarcely discernable to the keenest vision—his song was 
audible to Lucy Hinchliff in her mother’s little garden. 
Lucy was a daily governess, and was in the act of pluck- 
ing a rose to adorn her bosom, before she set out to enter 
upon the day’s routine. She cast her eyes around the 
modest garden—it was a very little garden—looked up at 
the lark once more, received the last note of its song into 
her soul,—smiled at the grey-headed mother in the pinch- 


























going on, rent their clothes, and ran in among the people,. 


SACRIFICE AT LYSTRA. 


ed widow's cap, who was standing at the window, waved 
her adieux, and closed the small gate after her. 

There was not in all the suburb in which we lived a 
better girl, a prettier girl, a more loving, more dutiful 
daughter than Lucy Hinchliff. She first attracted our 
attention when we went, with satchel on our back, will- 
ingly enough, to school. She was younger by two years 
than oarselves—a little, timid thing, as we remember her. 
She had a father at that time, but we could see that the 
old gentleman was poor ; and once we were prompted to 
offer her some of our victuals which we bore -in our bag, 
(for we dined at school) fearing that she had not enough 
to eat at home. It was only a boy’s thought, and now we 
are more happy that we did not commit ourselves by the 
insult, than if we had realized our early dreams, those 
bubbles bred in.a child’s active brain. 

Her father died, and they became poorer. A rich rela- 
tion took Lucy away to bestow upon her a superior edu- 
cation. It was all he could do for her, he said; though 
he kept his carriage, and his servants, and cast bread to 
dogs. She returned to her mother after three years, to aid 
their mutual support by teaching, 

Who knows, besides themselves, the lives that daily 
governesses lead ? who has tasted, besides themselves, the 
bitterness of the bread they eat?’ ‘The fine mistress may 
not frown too severely upon her cook or footman. They 
would resent it, and would seek another place. But the 
poor governess! That she will resign her engagement is 
not to be apprehended. And are there not dozens—scores 
who would be glad to succeed her, if she gave herself airs? 
There are tragedies in real life more sad to witness than 
any of the histrionic art, and the life of the daily govern- 
ess, in meagre circumstances, is one whole tragedy. 

Lucy Hinchliff closed the garden gate, and passed from 
her mother’s sight. It was a fine morning, and she was 
early. She had, therefore, no occasion to hurry, as she 
was sometimes ry te todo, She felt very glad that the 
‘morning was fine, for to tell a homely truth, her shoes— 
well nigh worn out—were far from being water proof. 
She had sat all day with wet feet once before, from the 
satie cause, and much need she had tobe careful of her 
health for her mother’s sake, She had few acquain- 
tances on the road the traversed— though she was familiar 
as their own children’s faces to all the small tradesmen— 
they saw her pass so regularly, morning and evening. 
The greengrocer would frequently tell his wife that it was 





time to get the breakfast, for the young lady with the mu- 














sic paper was abroad. The toll-gate keeper was Lucy's 
only speaking acquaintance of the male sex. He had al- 
ways a kind word for her. Nor did Lucy fail to ask him 
after the child that was scalded—a frightful accident that 
—or whether his eldest girl was at service yet, and other 
little queries. ‘There she goes,” the man would say, 
when she had turned from him. ‘‘ Her’s is a hard life, 
poor thing !” 

‘*Not hard at all, Mister Marten,’’ retorted Dame 
Wringlinen on one occasion. ‘ Hard, indeed. I think 
she’s got a very easy birth, o’t. Put her over a washing 
tub, and give her three or four counterpanes for a morn- 
ing’s work, and see what she’d make o’t.” 


“* Ah, you don’t know all!” said the toll-keeper, signifi-- 


cantly. And he was right. 


The lady at whose house Lucy commenced the instruc-- 


tions of the day, was a very nervous Jady indeed; and 
like your nervous people, she was extremely irascible. 
Lucy’s knock offended her. She hated single knocks. 
Why had they a bell, if it was not to exempt the house 
from the vulgarity of single knocks? Once, in a fit of 
forgetfulness, the governess gave a palpitating double 
knock, and then Mrs, Robert Smith was astonished at her 
presumption. ‘‘ Miss —, Miss —, I forgot your name.” 
Mrs. Robert Smith often contriyed to forget a name which 
was the property of a humble dependant, and was so much 
better than her own. 

“ Hinchliff, ma’am,” prompted Lucy on the occasion 
referred to. 

‘* Ah, Hinchliff. Well, Miss Hinchliff, if, for the. fu- 
ture, you would remember not to give a double knock, 
you would oblige me. I really thought it was visitors, 
and, as I am in my deshabille, it set me all in a flutter— 
you should consider my nerves, Miss Hinchliff.” 

Poor Lucy! If she could have afforded to be so much 
in fashion as to own to, the possesison of nerves, the lady’s 
nervousness would have infected her. 

** Now, Miss Hinchliff,” said Mrs. Robert Smith, when 
the governess had taken off her bonnet and shawl on the 
morning we make her acquaintance; ‘“‘are you up in 
those new quadrilles yet?” : 

‘“‘T am very sorry, ma’am, but I have been so much en- 
gaged—I only took them home the day before yesterday, 
and so little of my time is my own.” 

“* Well, Miss Hinchliff, of course, if you have too many 
engagements, and my dear children are to be neglected on 
that account, it will be Mr. Robert’s Smith’s duty to seek 
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' the cottage upon her constant, diurnal mission. 








another responsible person, whose engagements are not so 
numerous; you cannot object to that, I am sure.” 

“ Oh, ma’am,” was Lucy's faltering reply ; ‘1 am too 
happy to be employed by you. I will be sure to get the 
quadrilles ready by to-morrow ” 

God pity her. She spoke the truth. She was too hap- 
py to be employed by Mrs. Robert Smith. 

“I will excuse you this time, Miss Hinchliff,” said the 
lady, conciliated by Lucy’s answer, ‘‘ but I shall certainly 
expect the quadrilles to-morrow. I think you said when 
we first engaged you, that you taught Italian? Priscilla 
is to learn it.” 

‘I shall be most happy, ma’am,” replied Lucy, bright- 
ening up. { 

“Mr. Robert Smith says that he has read—he is a great 
reader, as you know—that there are some very pretty 
poems in Italian, though he called one by a very shocking 
oame—a kind of play house thing.” 

“ Which was that, ma’am?” inquired Lucy, mentally 
reverting to Goldoni and Metastasio. 

“You ought to tell me,” replied the lady. ‘‘ You 
know, of course, the pretty Italian poem with the play- 
house name.” 

“Do you mean Dante’s Divine Comedy ma'am?” 

“ Yes, that is it, a very pretty poem, is it not?” 

‘It is considered a very fine poem, ma’am.” 

“Yes, pretty or fine, that’s what Mr. Robert Smith 
called it; though I think, if ’tis a comedy, it shouldn’t be 
called Divine.” 

Lucy assured the lady that the Divina Commedia was 
not a play in five acts with stage directions, but rather a 
religious poem. 

“I understand your meaning,” said her employer, 
“ something like Milton, I suppose. I have heard Mr. 
Robert Smith remark--his remarks are so to the purpose, 
that Milton was a tragedy quite. You will understand 
that you are toteach Priscila Italian. And about the 
terms, Mr. Robert Smith says that you are not to increase 
them, as he really can’t afford it,” 

“* Ma’am,” said Lucy astonished. 

‘If you object, of course, we must find another respon- 
sible person, who will include Italian for the amount of 
your present salary.” 

 Lucy’s mother was in failing health, Need we say 
that she was “‘ too happy,” to teach Italian without remu- 
neration, under the circumstances. On the same morn- 
ing Mrs. Robert Smith dismissed her cook, who blunder- 
ed at a pate de fois gras, and hired another at greatly en- 
larged wages. 

The widow Hinchliff was not only in failing health, but 
she was nearer death than Lucy had any idea of. When 
the poor girl returned home that evening, she went to six 
houses first, and walked a distance of seventeen miles, she 
found that her parent had been obliged to retire to bed. 
The sezvant, alarmed by her mistress’s condition, had 
called in a neighbor, who only waited for Lucy’s return to 
urge the propriety of sending for a doctor. Lucy not on- 
ly assented, but ran herself to fetch one. “I can give 
you no hope,” he said; and she felt that a blight had in- 
deed passed over her young life. When one that we dearly 
love is stricken down to die, we look out upon the world 
,as if we had no longer hope, or part, or any lot therein. 

She had to practice the quadrilles that night, on her 
hired piano, in fulfilment of the promise made to Mrs. 
Robert Smith. Her mother had fallen into one of those 
dozing, restless slumbers, peculiar to a state of sickness, 

and the thought of waking the notes of gay quadrille mu- 
sic in the house, on whose threshold, even at that mo- 
ment, death, the destroyer stood, shocked Lucy’s feelings. 
No, she could not do that, let Mrs. Robert Smith say what 
she pleased. 

She sat through the longest night she had ever known, 
for the heart measures the hours, not the clock, a watcher 
by her mother’s bed. When the glad sunlight came gush- 
ing in at the casement, and lark after lark poured forth his 
jubil ont thanksgiving for his sleep in the dewy grass, she 
undressed herself, and went to her own chamber, leaving 
the servant to supply her place. There was no visible al- 
teration in her parent when, with many fears, and one of 
the saddest hearts that ever beat in human bosom, she left 

She was 
late, and had to walk hurriedly. It rained, too, and the 
water soaked through the leaky shoes. She had no smile 
for the toll-gate keeper. He saw that she was sad, and 
contented himself with a touch of his hat, by way of re- 
cognition. He was sad, too, for the scalded child had 
died during the night. ‘ Best not to tell her now,” he 
thought, ‘ she has her own trouble this morning.” ‘God 
help her. She had indeed. ; 

“You are full ten minutes behind your time, Miss 
Hinchliff. I never find you staying ten minutes over your 
time,” was Mrs. Robert Smith’s salutation. 

“‘T am very sorry, ma’am, but I left my mother at home 
very ill, dying, ma’am, the doctor says,” replied Lucy, 
bursting into tears. 

“Dying, dear me. Of eourse you feel very much put 
out; but punctuality, Mr. Robert Smith says, is the soul 
of an engagement, and you have a character to keep up; 
but as you are come, you can set Priscilla’s mind at ease; 
she is dying to play the quadrilles, and to begin her 
Italian.” 

“‘{—I was unable to run them through last night, 
‘ma’am,” stammered Lucy, ‘* my mother was so ill.” 

“Then you are not ready with those quadrilles again, 
Miss Hinchliff,” exclaimed Mrs. Robert Smith; “really, at 
your age, a young woman should know the value of her 
promise.” 


; co could not disturb my mother,” said Lucy, appeal- 
ingly. : 

** Of course, I take all that into consideration,” replied 
her employer. ‘‘ But you, as a responsible person, should 
know the value of a promise. However, I will excuse 
you, since your mother is dying—only don’t let it happen 
again. You will commence Priscilla’s Italian this morn- 
ing, of course.” 

“‘T have been so,unfortunate as to forget my own gram- 
mar, but if Priscilla is provided with one - 

‘‘Her father says that he cannot afford any Italian 
books, her French ones came so expensive. Hethought 
you could have no objection to lend her yours.” 

What could Lucy say, but that her bocks were at Pris- 
cilla’s service ? 

Her mother was worse that evening, and had been, as 
the neighbor said, delirious during her absence. Lucy 
asked herself whether she should practice the quadrilles. 
She was not long in deciding. Though she should go 
without bread, she would not forget her duty as a daugh- 
ter. Her place was at her mother’s bed-side. 

That day Mrs. Robert Smith paid a visit to a friend 
whosé governess not only taught Italian for the same sal- 
ary that was paid to Lucy Hinchliff, but also professed to 
include Spanish. When Lucy was admitted the ‘next 
morning, the lady placed a small sum of money in her 
hand, and informed her that “domestic arrangements ” 
would render her attendance in future, unnecessary. The 
poor girl was not at all cast down by this circumstance. 
Was not her mother ill—dying, athome? She would not 
be obliged to leave her so early in the morning. 

Her mother died three days afterwards. A letter sent 
by Lucy to a rich relation, brought a cool answer back, 
in which the writer recommended her to be industrious 
and to“ keep her character.” c 

And now Lucy was alone in the world, in which are so 
many faces, and so many hearts beating with warm life. 
Even the toll-gate keeper had disappeared. His place was 
supplied by a strangerya man of coarse, repulsive aspect. 
Lucy felt the loss, even of that acquaintance. 

Within a month after her mother’s death, she was com- 
pelled to resign another of her engagements ; her employ- 
er, a widower, having made dishonorable proposals to her, 
She advertised in the papers, but could not meet with 
an appointment. She had removed into lodgings now. 

One night, it was a cold, rainy November night, Lucy 
Hinchliff sat in her little room by her fire, Bas. ponder- 
ing over many things, but chiefest what it was fitting for a 
young girl like her to do, who being so unprotected, was 
exposed to so many insults. She gazed at her mother’s 
portrait which hung over the mantle-shelf, and seemed to 
ask advice of the dead. But the dead replied not. Only 
the bleak wind whistled. Only the rain beat against the 
window panes. 

There was a stir below, as of feet coming up stairs. 
Lucy heard it without heed. The feet came higher and 
higher, however, and halted at her door; upon the panels 
of which a rap sounded as from determined, sturdy knuc- 
kles. The governess started and cried, “Come in,” and 
a man came in. 

It was her old acquaintance, the toll-keeper. 

But not dressed as he was formerly. No. He wore a 
bran new suit of superfine Saxony cloth, and a gold watch 
guard communicated with his vest pocket. “As far as 
equipment went, he was in all respects the gentleman. 
And in the heart besides—in the heart besides. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss, for intruding upon you,” 
he said, bashfully. “I am come to speak to you about edu- 
cating my children.” 

Lucy bowed. She thought she had misunderstood 
him. 

“Tam come into a large fortune lately, Miss, a very 
large fortune—a matter of a thousand a year. I knew no 
more of it, three months ago, bless you, than the man in 
the moun ; and I think, and my wife thinks, that our girls 
ought to be educated.” 

‘* Certainly,” said Lacy, vacantly. She thought she 
was dreaming. 

“And so we agreed that if you would come now and 
live with us, we lives in a fine house now, and be one of 
ourselves, and teach the children, we thought that we 
should take it very kind of you.” 

* Yes,”’ assented Lucy, ‘mechanically, for she was not a 
whit the nearer waking. 

“ And if you would think two hundred pounds a year, 
and a room of your own, enough, it is your’s to-morrow; 
and that’s all about it.” 

‘The speaker, in the excitement of having accomplished 
his errand, clapped his hat on his head, and breathed free- 
ly. But he recollected himself, and took off hisfhat again. 

** You wish me to be governess to your children, do I 
understand you aright?” said Lucy, only half conscious 
that the scene was real. 

“ Yes, Miss, if you please; and if two hundred a year 
would satisfy you, why-—why, it’s done, and that’s just 
where it is.” ' 

‘| thank God,” cried Lucy, bursting into tears. She 
was wide awake, and understood all now. 

It was all true—that was the best of it. The man had 
really inherited a large fortuue, left him by some relative 
hitherto unheard of. And was not his early thought about 
the poor governess, who gave him a good word every 
morning, and inquired after Billy, who was scalded? Yes; 
for he had heard of her mother’s death, and the proud 
consciousness of being able to confer a benefit on an or- 
phan girl, elated his heart as much as the possession of a 














thousand pounds per annum. Lucy, of course, would not 
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consent to receive the salary he had named. How it was 

finally settled, this chronicler knows not; but Lucy dwells 

= the guondam toll-keeper, and looks happy, perfectly 
appy- 

A small] white stone has been erected at her mother’s 
grave. You may see it, if you will walk for the purpose 
to Abney Park Cemetery, Stroke-Newington. 

[People’s Journal. 








History and Biography. 








THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 18.] 
Henry VIII. 
Crowned 1509.—Died 1547, 


Henry VIII. was a tyrant by nature. He had received 
a good education in all the learning of the times, and was 
even considered an adept in divinity. He came to the 
throne at the age of 18, with a full treasury,‘at peace both 
at home and abroad. If he had possessed a good heart 
he might have made his people happy. He was flattered 
by his subjects, which raised his pride and vanity. The 
vast wealth, which his father had hoarded, was squander. 
ed in the lowest pleasures. He began his career, by sac- 
rificing to the popular fury, Dudley and Empson, his fa- 
ther’s ministers, who, by carrying out his oppressive meas- 
ures, had enabled him to amass the wealth, on which the 
young king was now revelling. They were falsely accus- 
ed of treason, and beheaded. Henry’s next measure was 
to join the king of Spain in a war against France, to please 
the Pope, in return for which he received the title of “De- 
fender of the Faith.’”” The results of this war, however 
were not much in England’s favor ; but while Henry was 
in France, the king of Scotland invaded the North, and in 
a desperate battle, lost his own life, and the flower of his 
nobility. 

The king now discarded his old ministers, and gave his 
entire confidence to Thomas Wolsey, the son of a private 
gentleman of Ipswich. This man was a priest, who, while 
rector of Lymington, had been put in thé stocks for being 
drunk, and raising a disturbance at a fair. He was after- 
wards appointed chaplain to Henry VII. and his dexterity 
in managing some negotiations raised him to the deanery 
of Lincoln. Soon after being introduced to the young 
king’s court, he was made privy counsellor; and being 
enterprising, complying, and submissive, he soon gained 
the favor of this headstrong young king, and became his 
acknowledged favorite. He was made bishop of London 
and afterwards archbishop of York. The Pope, to please 
Henry, gave him a cardinal’s hat, and made him his le- 
gate. He now appeared with all the pomp and splendor 
of nobility. His train consisted of 800 servants, of whom 
many were knights and gentlemen. The old nobility re- 
tired in disgust from court; and the whole power, both 
spiritual and temporal, was concentrated in the hands of 
Wolsey. The duke of Buckingham lost his life for speak- 
ing contemptuously of the cardinal. 

But in 1527, the king got tired of his queen; and 
though they had been married 19 years, he pretended to 
have scruples about marrying his brother’s wife, which 
was contrary to the laws of the church of Rome, though 
he had got leave of the Pope to marry her at this time. 
Now he wanted to get a divorce. But the queen was the 
sister of the emperor of Germany, and the Pope was afraid 
to grant the divorce; he sent cardinal Campeggio to Eng- 
land to examine the case, along with Woolsey. But be- 
fore they got through, Campeggio adjourned the case to 
Rome. Woolsey was dependant on the Pope, as well as 
on the king; and therefore did not urge the case as 
strongly as Henry wished. This displeased the king, and 
led to his ruin. He was accused of treason ; which accu- 
sation, in those times, was sure to end in death. On his 
way to London, to be tried, he was suddenly taken ill and 
died. It was supposed he poisoned himself. His: last 
words were: ‘‘ Had I but served God as diligently as I 
have served the king, he would not have given me over in 
my grey hairs. But this is the just reward that I must re- 
ceive for my indulgent pains and study, not regarding my 
service to God, but only to my prince.” He died in the 
pangs of remorse. 

Henry, now, by the advice of Cranmer, (who was a tearn- 
ed man and favorable to the Reformation,) submitted the 
question of his divorce to the universities of Europe, the 
majority of whose professors decided in his favor ; though 
it is but just to say that many of them were bribed. On 
the strength of these opinions, he was divorced from his 
wife by an act of parliament, and married to Anne Boleyn, 
a lady of great virtue and many accomplishments. Cran- 
mer, much against his own will, was made archbishop of 
Canterbury, and primate of all England. Thomas Crom- 
well, who had been raised to the king’s favor from a low 
condition, succeeded Woolsey in the administration of af- 
fairs, and was raised even to greater power. All these fa- 
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vored the Reformation. The Pope was enraged with 
Henry, for taking the matter of divorce into his own hands, 
and published a sentence against him. But Henry now 
resolved to break with him; and got himself declared by 
parliament to be the Head of the church for his realm. 
These things were pleasing to the people, because they 
had for a long time been tired of the mummeries and ex- 
actions of Rome, and her dissolute priesthood. But the 
king had no notion of granting them liberty of conscience. 
He was severer than ever against heresy; and as he was 
now head of the church, it was heresy to differ with him, 
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The flames of persecution were therefore kindled, and 
many, both Catholic and Protestant, were burnt at the 
stake. Henry’s next blow was aimed against the monks, 
who had showed the greatest resistance to his measures. 
He authorized Cromwell to send commissioners to exam- 
ine all the monasteries. They found them dens of licen- 
tiousness ; and he suppressed all the monasteries, 645 in 
number, with a revenue of 161,000 pounds a year. The 
relics, which were found in these places were exposed to 
the ridicule of the people, among which were: An angel 
with one wing, that brought over the head of the spear 
that pierced the side of Christ ; coals that had roasted St. 
Laurence ; the parings of St. Edmund's toes; and many 
other like things. The shrine of St. Thomas a Becket, 
was taken down, and the gold that had been offered upon 
it filled two large chests. By these proceedings, Henry 
was able to fill his coffers with money again. 

But now the king began to get sick of his new queen, 
who had for some time exerted almost unbounded influ- 
ence over him. The enemies of the Reformation, per- 
ceiving this, used all their arts to inflame him against her ; 
and she was arrested and accused of criminal conduct, of 
which there was no proof, and of which there is no proba- 
bility, that she was guilty. However, justice was a mere 
mockery in this reign, and whoever the king accused, was 
always found guilty. She was condemned and beheaded. 
But before her execution, parliament passed an act of di- 
vorce, declaring her daughter Elizabeth illegitimate. ‘The 
next day the king was married to Jane Seymour, who had 
for some time been maid of honor, to the king. ‘The peo- 
ple beheld her fate with pity and indignation ; but it was 
dangerous for them to say what they felt. There were 
several powerful insurrections ; but they were put down, 
and their leaders lost their heads. The fires of Smithfield 
were now lighted afresh, with the fires of persecution, both 
Protestants and Catholics suffered together, in great num- 
bers, for differing with the king in theirreligion. Noless 
than 500 were imprisoned, many of whom suffered at the 
stake. 

Prince Edward was born in the midst of these scenes ; 
and two days afterwards, his mother died. 

In 1540, the king married Anne Cleves, a German prin- 
cess. He entrusted the matter to Cromwell, who repre- 
sented her as a woman of great attractions.. When the 
king saw her, he was disappointed ; and Cromwell in con- 
sequence lost the king’s favor, and soon after his head. 
Henry now put away his German wife, and married Catha- 
rine Howard, niece to the Duke of Norfolk; bat, in a 
short time, it was discovered that she had been guilty of 
vile practices before her marriage, and she was beheaded ; 
and all her family were included in the condemnation. 
Henry, having thus shown that he had abandoned all 
ideas of justice, morality, or humanity, undertook to com- 
pose a book of religion. It was entitled “'The Institu- 
tion of a Christian Man ;” which was voted by the con- 
vocation of the clergy to be the infallible standard of Or- 
thodoxy, and all were commanded to receive it. But soon 
he published another, differing in many points from this, 
which every body was required to believe. 

In 1543, he married Catharine Parr, a widow, who liv- 
ed with him till his death. He was now very fat, and tor- 
mented with ulcers; and as his maladies increased upon 
him, he became more irritable and cruel. No one about 
him was secure. Executions were frequent and cruel. 
He died in 1547, in great anguish and remorse, aged 56. 











Parental. 
AN INTERESTING SCENE. 


A scene of touching interest occurred in the Executive 
chamber, at Albany, a few days since. A year or more 
ago, our readers may recollect, a Methodist minister of 
previous good character, was convicted in oneof the east- 
ern counties of the crime of forgery, and sentenced to the 
state prison for a term of years. Since his incarceration, 
an effurt has been made on the part of his friends to get 
him pardoned, but without success, and the project was 
abandoned. 

Not so with his daughter, an interesting girl of some 
tighteen or twenty years. She thought if she could only 
see the Governor, the eloquence of her tears, and the 
trathfulness of her story, would produce the desired result. 
Aided by a few friends she journeyed to Albany, deter- 
mined not to return until she could carry to her mother 
the pardon for her father. She called upon the Executive, 
and in asimple and unpretending manner related her 
grievances, and pleaded with the eloquence of a loving 
heart, for the liberation of her parent; although disgraced, 
he was her parent still. 

She was requested to call again, and as she passed into 
the Executive chamber a second time, there was a shade 
of fear upon her countenance, lest the application had 
teen denied ; and avhen the pardon, signed and sealed, 
was placed in her hands, she could scarcely believe her 
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own eyes and ears. It hardly seemed possible; she could 
hot realize that the strip of paper could accomplish what 
the desired, and in the most touching manner she appeal- 
td to the private secretary to know if it was really a fact 
lhat her father could come out of prison; if there was no 
ustake about it; and if by presenting that bit of paper, 
‘could again breathe the air of freedom. On being as- 
ured that such was indeed the fact, tears of joy flowed 
teely ; and with the most impatient haste she made her 
ty homeward to bear the glad tidings to her mother. 
€ this, the erring one has been released and restored to 
bosom of his family.—Rochester N, Y. Daily Adv. 


Sabbath School. 
ANOTHER MAN. 


A vessel, bound for a distant port, was sailing on the 
mighty deep. Suddenly a storm arose, the thunder roll- 
ed, the lightning flashed, the billows raged with fury. 
All on board became alarmed, on finding themselves 
threatened with destruction. In the midst of the excite- 
ment one of the crew climbed the mast, whence he des- 
cried in the distance an object, apparently of human form, 
tossed on the boiling waves. Moved with sympathy for a 
fellow-creature in distress, he urged the captain to steer 
in the direction of the object. On arriving at the spot, 
they found a shipwrecked mariner, and took him on board. 
Many passengers eagerly crowded around him, and all 
supposed that he was dead. They, however, employed 
all the means usually made use of to restore persons appa- 
rently drowned. For a time their efforts seemed in vain, 
but at length he showed symptons of returning life. He 
opened his eyes, and cast them with steadfast gaze toward 
the spot, where they took him up. He next lifted his 
hand, and pointed in the same direction. He then attempt- 
ed to speak, but could not. He sighed. He groaned. 
He tried again, and, gasping for breath, he exclaimed, ‘‘A 
man— another man—there ts another man !’’ The cap- 
tain returned to the place, but his spirit had fled. 

Christian brethren! Sabbath School teachers! learn a 
lesson of benevolence from this dying seaman. You were 
sinking in the ocean of despair. The Saviour saw you, 
and pity moved him. He saw you, and on the wings of 
love he came to the rescue. You are saved. Heaven is 
before you. 








any effort on your part to save them? God forbid! 





But look around on the sea of life; mark.. 
how men are perishing. And shall they perish without : 


So the children went to supper, and after that was over, 
and family worship had been performed, they all seated 
themselves around their mother, eager to hear all that she 
was about to tell them. 

“I will,” said Mrs. Mowbray, “ begin this evening with 
the ostrich. In the Bible, this bird is often called‘ the ow}. 
It is very shy and timid, and very fond of going away into 
the wilderness, where she can remain undisturbed.” 

“ Why, who,” asked little Sarah, “ would disturb her, 
mother ?” 

““The Arabian shepherds and husbandmen. Even al- 
though they may not intend to molest the bird, I suppose 
their moving about, and cultivating the land, disturbs her. 
She seems to be very fond of quiet and solitude. The 
ancients used to call her “‘a lover of the desert.” 

“‘T remember our Sabbath School teacher read us some- 
thing about it, when we were learning about what hap- 
pened to Babylon,” said George. “It was in Isaiah. I 
don’t know the words, but it meant that the traveller 
should not pitch his tent there, nor the shepherd make his 
fold there ; but that it should be a place for owls, where 
eH should come. And he said the ow! meant the os- 
trich.” 

“Yes. The Bible says considerable about the ostrich. 
In Job, we find, ‘She scorneth the horse and his rider.’” 

‘* What does that mean?” asked Caroline. 

“That by the aid of its wings, it can run faster than 
the swiftest horse. The ostrich is often frightened from 
her nest by the hunters, and she is so timid that she does 
not soon return. So that her eggs are left to be destroy- 
ed, or her young to die from want of food or care. But 
now, my dears, it is your bed-time.” — Reaper. 











Morality. 











Religion. 








ROBERT AND HIS MOTHER. 


As little Robert and his mother were detained at home 
one Sabbath by the severity of the storm, his mother re- 
quested him to take his Bible and read to her. 

‘OQ, mother,” said he, ‘‘ why can’t we have a meeting? 
I will read, and then you can explain it to me, so that I 
can understand what 1 have been reading; and we can 
sing and pray, and have a nice time, can we not? Where 
shall | read? I am almost through Luke, all but the last 


‘two chapters; shall I begin there ?” 


‘*T have no objection,” said his mother. 

He read until he came to the verse, ‘‘ To-day thou shalt 
be with me in paradise.” ‘‘ Why, mother, this wicked 
man did not repent until just before he died ; then the Sa- 
viour took him to heaven. Why need I be a good boy, I 
mean a Christian, till just bfore 1die? The Saviour will 
take me to heaven then.” 

‘* My boy, do you know how long you will live?” 

‘©No, mother; how can I tell?” 

‘Tt often happens that you goto bed quite well, and 
before morning we are suddenly aroused by your having 
the croup; and sometimes you have it so severely, that if 
you did not get relief soon you would die. Do you think 
you could have time to-think of God and your sins, and to 
repent, when you are suffering so much pain?” 

“‘T am afraid not,” said Robert seriously. 

‘“‘T once knew a girl,” said his mother, “‘ who was more 
rosy and healthy than you ever were, who went to bed per- 
fectly well, and when her sister called her to breakfast, 
she could not wake her, for she “‘slept the sleep of death.” 
We cannot tell when our time shall come. Do you not 
think it is best to prepare while you are in health?’ 

‘““O yes, mother, I never thought that I might die sud- 
denly; and if I fove the Saviour when I am young, I can 
do something for him, and then I shalt be happier in heaven; 
shan’t 1?” 

Do our little readers think as Robert did? 
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ARABIA, OR THE OSTRICH. 


“Tt is half past five o’clock,” said George Mowbray, as 
he looked at his mother’s watch, which hung in the room 
where he and his two sisters were playing. ‘‘In one hour 
more tea will be over, and mother will tell us more about 
Arabia.” 

‘“*O, I shall be so glad, I am sure. 
her,” said little Sarah. 

“What do you think she will tell us this evening, 
George? About the country, or the people, or the ani- 
mals, or what,” said Caroline. 

‘* Well, I guess she will tell us more about the people. 
You know she has told us a good deal about the country 
and the animals,” said George. 

‘“‘ Yes, I know that, but then perhaps she knows a good 
deal more about them.” 

‘It may be, but time will prove, as uncle Joshua always 
says.” 

fe wish she would tell us more about the camel, if she 
knows any more. Don’t you like to hear about the cam- 
el’s baddie,”’ said little Sarah, ‘* how they can carry such 
large burdens, and how long a time they can go without 
any drink ?”’ 

** Yes,’ said Caroline, “‘ but there is the tea bell, so w 


I love dearly to hear 





mustn’t stop to talk any more.” u 





EXTRAVAGANT LANGUAGE. 


There is an untasteful practice which is a crying sm 
among young ladies—I mean the use of exaggerated, ex- 
travagant forms of speech—saying splendid for pretty, 
magnificent for handsome, horrid for very, horrible for un- 
pleasant, immense for large, thousands or myriads for any 
number more than two. Were I to write down for one 
day, the conversation of some young ladies of my acquain- 
tance, and then to interpret it literally, it would imply 
that, within the compass of twelve or fourteen hours, the 
had met with more marvellous adventures and hair breadt 
escapes, had passed through more distressing experiences, 
had seen more imposing spectacles, had endured more 
fright, and enjoyed more rapture, than would suffice for 
half a dozen common lives, This habit is attended with 
many inconveniences. It deprives you of the intelligible 
use of strong expressions, when you need them. If you 
use them all the time, nobody understands or believes you 
when you use them in earnest. You are in the same pre- 
dicament with the boy who cried “ wolf” so often when 
there was no wolf, that nobody would go to his relief when 
the wolfcame. This habit has also a very bad moral 
bearing. Our words have a reflex influence upon our 
characters. Exaggerated speech make one careless of the 
truth. The habit of using words without regard. to their 
rightful meaning, often leads one th distort facts, to mis 
report conversations, and to magnify statements, in m 
ters in which the literal truth is important to be told, 
You can never trust the testimony of one who in common 
conversation is indifferent to the import, and regardless of 
the power of words. I am acquainted with persons, whose 
representations of facts always need translation and cor- 
rection, and who have utterly lost their reputation for ve- 
racity, solely through this habit of overstrained and extrav- 
agant speech. They do not mean to lie; but they have a 
dialect of their own, in which words bear an entirely dif- 
ferent sense from that giventhem in the daily intercourse’ 
of discreet and sober people.— Address of A. P. Peabody. 


———— 








Nursery. 








ANNIE AND THE ROSES. 


Annie Stephens lived in a small New England village. 
Her father’s house was surrounded by green meadows, tal 
trees, and ‘pure and gentle flowing streams. Strangers of- 
ten when they were passing through the place would stop: 
to admire the beautiful scenery, in the vicinity of farmer 
Stephen’s residence. The house itself, was not, however, 
very attractive in its appearance. It was old, of a faded. 
brown color, with two stories in front, and behind, it slop- 
ed almost down to the ground, There was a well, witha - 
long pole, at one end of which was a bucket, the other a 
large stone. . This well stood at the back part of the 
house. In the front yard, there were two luxuriant rose 
bushes which Annie was very fund of tending. 

It was a beautiful sunset in the latter part of the montty 
of June. Annie was standing in the yard gathering roseg- 
to carry to a young girl who was sick in the neighbor- 
hood, and as she filled her apron with the beautiful and 
fragrant blossoms, she repeated in a low voice, 

“ We love the flowers, the gentle flowers, : 
Wherever they are found ; 

And therefore, God has scattered them, 
So lavishly all around.” 


.. Just at this moment her brother James came from the 
house into the yard, and laying his hand upon her shoul 
der, said— 





“ And so, Annie, you are at your roses again, as usual; 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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i believe you love these bushes better, than anything else j 


im the world. I really think you spend half your time 
with them.” 
4 That is one of your extravagant assertions, James,” 
said Annie with a smile... A 
". “Tt may come a little short of being the ‘“‘whole half, 
as Willie says, but I am sure it is a large proportion.” | 

“ Well, 1 don’t deny my fondness for flowers. 1 think 
they are among the most beautiful of God’s gifts.” 
 “ But I wish you would leave the, bushes now, and go 
with me into the house; I have something 1 want to show 
: ” 
_ Annie readily complied with her brother’s request, and 
was agreeably surprised to find a tea rose plant, standing 
on a table in a neat flower pot. James had purchased it 
the day before for his sister; but it had been brought to 
the house only a few minutes before. 
_ From that time, it. would have been a difficult matter to 

ide, whether Annie’s attention was most occupied by 

the rose bushes in the yard, or by the tea-rose plant in the 
house. 

















« Ohe day a ship which was full of slaves stolen from Africa, 
was seized near the coast of Jamaica, and brought into Fal- 
mouth harbor, where Mr. Knibb resided, He went on board, 
nd whilst looking at the wretched negroes, he saw among them 
wo young girls whom he. pitied very much. ‘They were sisters, 
and they were crying bitterly ; Mr. Knibb got leave to take them 
home. He went up to them and laid hold of the hand of one of 
them, but she slunk away and cried the more. He afterwards 
said that he felt-almost ashamed of being a white man, when he 
saw how these poor childten had learned to expect all white men 
to be cruel and unjust. However he took them home in his 
chaise, and very b908 théy found that they had only friends, very 
kind friends, round them. 
* Mr, Knibb called them Catharine and Ann. He liked those 
néthes because they were the names of his own dear children. 
He ‘took care of his negro girls in his own house, and sent them 
te the negro school. One day, when he visited the school, he 
heard.a girl read trom the Testament, “In Ramah was there a 
voice heard, lamentation and weeping and, great mourning, Ra- 
chel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, be- 
cause they are not.” Mr. Knibb saw that it was one,of his own 
riegro girls. He had never heard her read the Bible before. He 
sould not help thinking whether some tender mother in Africa 
might not be weeping over the loss of those her stolen children. 
However it was a happy change for them, though it had separ- 
ated them from their nearest earthly friends. They had found the 
Bible, and received it as a message, from God to themselves, and 
oer for mercy through the Saviour of whom it told them, Mr. 
nibb afterwards received them into the church, and I hope that 
God has received them into the list of his own family above. 
. Juv. Miss. Herald. 


eens ra \ Sareea 
A CHILD TAUGHT TO PRAY. 


* The daughter of a Methodist minister had married a pious 
hg man, by whose early death she was left a widow with one 
Tatle son. Returning to her parent’s roof, she made ita practice 
tg take him with her when she retired to her closet, to teach him 
to . . While he was yet incapable of forming a petition him- 
o- e would tell him what. words to use in addressing ne 
venly Father. He appeared interested, and would eagerly 
ask, “Ma, what must J say. As he Brew older he would frame 
“py of his own, remarking, “I can say it—you need not tell 
”” Thus he was trained up in the daily exercise of drawing 
near to God, until he was ten years-old. When the colporteur 
apw him, he appeared to be a truly; converted child, and the hap- 
piest little creature in the world,, He would frequently remark, 
se Lord is good! Bless the name of the Lord!” He would 
throw his arms around the neck of his friends, and tell them how 
y he felt, bere re rei algo to taste and see how good 
the Lord is—a delightful evidence of the blessed effects of a 
Christian education.—Salem, N. C. Aux. Tract Soc. 29th Rep. 


—_—————— 
DROP KIND WORDS AND SMILES. 

\Would it not please you to pick up a string of pearls, drops of 
gold, diamonds, and precious stones, as you passed along the 
streets? It would make you feel happy for a month to come. 
Such happiness you can give to others, How? do you ask. By 
dropping sweet words, kind remarks, and pleasant smiles, as you 
pass along. These are the true pearls, and precious stones, 
which can never be lost—of which none can deprive you. Speak 
to that orphan child. See the diamonds drop from her cheek. 
Take the hand of that friendless boy. Bright pearls flash in his 
dyes. Smile on the sad and dejected. A joy suffuses his cheek, 
mipre brilliant than the splendor of precious stones. By the way- 

@, amid the city’s din, and at the fireside of the poor, drop 

rds and smiles to cheer and bless, You will feel happier, 

en resting on your pillow at the close of the day, than if you 

* ‘held picked up a score of perishing diamonds. The latter fade 
4 crumble in time—the former grow brighter with age, and 
prédoce happier reflections forever—Portland Tribune. 
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——————_ 
‘ EFFECTS TRACED TO CAUSES. 


Little Basi] was sitting denen bilenty with some pictures 
printed on a sheet of paper. He had painted them of all sorts 
of colors, and had begun to out them out with a pair of scissors, 
when his uncle came in,, “Uncle! uncle!” said he, “I want 
you to make me a tale out of these pictures; see how many of 


m there are.” 
asil’s uncle always liked to give him pleasure when he be- 
hhved well, so he came up to him to look at the pictures. “You 
have a fine parcel of them indeed,” said he. “Let me see what 
you have cut out; here is @ boy in a blue jacket, and a Bible in 
a brown cover; a house with. two chimneys, and a policeman 
with a staff in his hand; and here are a nightcap and acandle.” 
“ Yes,” said Basil, «T have made them all look very smart; 
and now you must please to tell me a tale about them.” 

«Let me see, then,” daid Basil's uncle, “what I have got to- 
wards my tale! A boy anda Bible, a house and & policeman, 
anightcapand acandle. Surely I ought to be able to make a 
tale out of all these ;, at all events, I wall try.. Once on a time, 
a’ good master had a very bad boy for his apprentice. He gave 


him good advice, and taught him to.read the Bible, but the bad 
boy loved an idle, foolish ballad which he had, better than he 
did his Bible; and one night, after he had undressed himself and 
put on his nightcap, instead of carefully putting out his candle, 
as his master had ordered him, he sat up in bed to learn his 
foolish ballad. Soon after this he began to doze, when the light- 
ed candle set fire to the bed clothes, A policeman, who in go- 
ing his rounds saw the light, gave an alarm, which enabled the 
good man and his family, to eacape with their lives ; but the ap- 
prentice was dreadfully injured, and the house was burned to 
the ground. . Now, had the bad boy paid attention to his Bible, 
he would not have disobeyed his master; he would have care- 
fully put out his candle, after drawing on his nightcap; the police- 
man would have had no occasion to give an alarm, and the house 
would not have been burned to the ground.” 


Ses” REESE 
THE SWEARER REPROVED. 


A few days ago, two gentlemen having called at a coffee- 
house in the city, and drank a bottle together, when about to 
part, both insisted on paying. One put a seven shilling piece 
on the table, and swore dreadfully that his friend should be. at 
no. expense. The other jocularly said, “That seven shilling 
piece is a bad one,” on which he sworestill faster. The master 
of the house hearing what passed, come forward and said, if they 
would allow, him to examine the money, he would tell them 
whether or not it was good. Returning soon after, he in the 
most polite manner laid the piece before them on a card printed 


as follows: 
A Friendly Hint. 


Tt chills my blood to hear the blest Supreme 
Rudely appealed to on each trifling theme ; 
Maintain your rank, vulgarity despise, 

To swear is neither brave, polite, nor wise ; 
You would not swear upon a bed of death, 
Beflect, your Maker now could stop your breath. 


The gentleman read it, and he who had sworn, owned “he 
was justly and properly reproved, and would in future be more 
guarded in his expressions.” 


—_—>——_—_ 
ANECDOTE OF A PARROT. 


A Quaker lady in England, had a little servant girl, whom she 
frequently called into the parlor to instruct her in reading, and 
as she had a low, mumbling voice, her mistress had frequently 
occasion to reprove her, telling her speak up—can if thee will— 
mutter, mutter, mutter, mutter. A favorite parrot, which was 
caged in the parlor, from the frequent reiteration, learned to re- 
peat the form of reproof verbatim. It happened that a minister- 
ing friend, in his travels, visited this family, and had what is 
called a family sitting, in which the friend felt a concern to 
speak, and beginning in a:rather low voice, the parrot sung out, 
speak up—can if thee wil—mutter, mutter, mutter, mutter—the 
preacher raised his voice a little. But presently he heard the 
same command—speak up—can if thee will—multer, mutter, mut- 
ter, mutter—and the reproof was repeated, until the preacher 
found that nothing but the audibility of his voice would silence 
the pert reprover. Itis needless to state that Poll was never 
after permitted to be present during a family sitting. 

en 


ABOUT A BLACK MAN ESCAPING FROM A LION. 


Composed by a deaf and dumb boy twelve years old, who had been 
" nA instruction thirteen ~nerr Sy 


“ A few years ago, a black man lived in Africa. In the eve- 
ning he was driving his cattle home. He looked back and found 
a lion running, he thought how to get his life, but he saw a tree 
near him, and he climbed up it, but the lion jumped up at him, 
but tlie lion fell‘down. He threw some branches upon him, and 
mocked him. The lion was very angry. He laughed at the 
lion, The lion would not go away. They both would not sleep 
all night. The lion sat down like adog. The black man would 
not sleep lest he should fall down and be destroyed. The lion 
was very thirsty at noon, _ The lion went half a mile to a river. 
When the lion was drinking, the black man climbed down and 
ran home. When the lion had finished drinking. The. lion 
came wagging his tail. The lion came tothe same tree. The 
lion looked up at the same tree. ‘The lion took a mistake, and 
walked away a great ashamed, and let his tail down. The lion 
wefit away.” 


a Sowa 
HE DIDN'T THINK. 


So said a little boy as he stood by the side of a mouse trap, 
which had an unwilling tenant in it. “What a fool he was to 
get there!” said gome.one. The little boy wished to protect 
the character of the trembling prisoner, and added, “ Well, I 
snppose he didn’t think.” . 

0, “ he didn’t think,” and for that very good reason that he 
was not made to think. But what shall we say of that boy who 
is standing in the cjrcus.door waiting for it to be opened, or of 
that boy with his straggling hair, a pert twist to his cap, and a 
cigar in his mouth, or the one who stands at the corner of the 
strects on the Sabbath, or frequents the company of profane and 
filthy talkers and —o shall ‘we say of such as these ? 
They fall into a a den, trap, and can they say, “We didn’t 
think?” Yes, perhaps they can. But if they tell, the whole 
truth, they will add, it was because ‘We ‘wouldn't think. They 
have eyes but they seé not—ears have they, but they hear not. 
Give a mouse their wit, and ‘see if he would be caught in sucha 
trap. 

, hansen cone gull st 
AN IRISH ANSWER, 

It may seem a mattér ‘of no extraordinary difficulty to give a 
plain answer to a plain question; and yet it is an act which it 
evidently requires much trouble to learn, In all half civilized 
nations, the inquirer for the most simple thing is met by an enig- 
ma for an answer; and, among the peasantry of Scotland and 
Ireland, civilized as the general commuities may be, the system 
often seems to be studi¢ evasion. This dialogue is the model 
of thousands in the’ sister isle : 

“Is this the nearest road to Cork?” “Is it to Cork you are 
going “Yed, but my question is, as to the nearest road.” 
“ Why, this road is as nearas that on the other side of the hill; 
for neither of them is any road atall.” “Then which way ought 
I to go?”. “O, that depends on your honor’s own liking—Per- 
haps you wouldn't like to go back again?” “Certainly not. 
But, one word for all, my good fellow; do you know any thin 
about any kind of road here?” “There, now, if your honor ha 
asked that before, I could have told you at once.” ‘Out with 
it, then.” “Why: the truth is, your honor, that I am a stranger 
in these parts; and the best thing you can do is to stop till 





somebody comes, that knows all the way.” “Stupid fellow! 





why did you not say soat first?” “Stupid! that’s all my thanks. 
But why did not your honor ask me if I belonged to the place ? 


that would have settled the business. Take a fool’s advice, and — 


stop where you are,” 








Poetry. 
THE POOR CHILD'S PRAYER. 


BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 


Mary lived beside a brook, 
A little idle child, 

For never had a single book 
Been in that forest wild ;. 
She could not say her A, B, C, 

Nor spell the simplest word ; 
Yet she beneath the forest tree 
Was happy as a bird. 


She gathered isinglass all day, 
And pebbles in the brook, 

The flowers that come before the May, 
In their sweet sheltered nook ; 

She gathered nuts upon the hill, 
The berry in the grass, 

And loved to hear the whippoorwill, 
Like any country lass. 


At night, when Mary went to bec, 
She knelt her down to pray, 

“ Our Father bless me,” Mary said, 
“'Take care of me alway ;” 

And when her mother often said, 
Dear Mary, we must die, 

I know not how to get us bread, 
Since corn has grown so high. 


Sweet Mary said, “Our Father dear, 
Give us our daily bread ;” 
And thought, when comes the blossom here, 
The dew is overhead; 
The robin sits within his nest, 
The fox within the wood; 
God gives his creatures light and rest, 
And love and daily food. 














THE PRISONER AND HIS MOUSE. 


In my dreary abode, when the day had gone by, 
I was left to myself, o’er misfortune to brood, 
When thou, little stranger, poor, hungry, and shy, 
First crept thro’ yon crevice, in search of some food ; 
I pitied thy weakness, for it told me of mine, 
And on whose kind will all our blessings depend ; 
It taught me, tho’ starving, I need not repine, 
And for teaching me this, I have own’d thee my friend. 


Some may call thee a poor, insignificant thing, 
And deem thee unworthy one thought or regret ; 
But ah, they don’t know what strange sympathies spring, 
When they hide from the heart, what it cannot forget. 
For thou wert my friend, when all others beside 
Turned coldly away, with fear and distrust, 
Thou half seemed to love me, and learnt to confide, 
And came to me daily, and shared in my crust. 


But where art thou now, little visiter, where ? 

I have looked for thee long, and would welcome thee still, 
Tho’ my portion is scant, I have something to spare, 

And the little you want, I would give with good will. 
Oh, where cans’t thou stay, or eh befel, 

That keepest thee from me? Oh, where hast thou gone! 
Thy presence oft brightened my solitude’s cell, 

But now thou hast left me, it is gloomy and lone. 

Charlestown State Prison, c. M. 


THE FIRST BIRDS. 


Hark! the little birds are singing; 
Winter’s gone, and summer’s near; 

See the tender grass is springing, 
And the flowers will soon be here. 


Who made the winter and the spring? 
Who painted all the flowers ? 

Who taught thé little birds to sing, 
And made these hearts of ours? 

O, "tis God! ‘how good he is! 

_ He doth'every blessing give ; 

All this ‘happy world is his; 
Let us love him while we live. 
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SUMMER AND WINTER. 


“ When sweet summer flowers appear, 
We wish they’always would last; 
But winter must shortly be here, 

To sweep theni.away with his blast ; 
Spring, summer, and autumn still hasten away ; 
e roses must fade, and the blossoms decay. 

. In heaven no winter they know, 
_ "To wither their pleasures away ; 
The plants that'in Paradise grow, 
Shall blossom, but never decay. 
Then for these fading pleasures no longer we’ll care, 
But hope we shall spend an eternity there. 








THE WOLF AND THE BUSHMAN. 


A wolf, who had been fasting the whole of the day, 
Went out after dark in pursuit of some prey ; 

He stole up the roof of an “archer man” near, 

Though not without feeling some quaking and fear. 
When just as he’d nearly slipt into the house, 

With footsteps so wary, and “still as a mouse,” 
The Bowman looked up, and called out, “ Rogue depart, 
Or soon thou shalt deck the bright point of my dart.” 


It whizzed through the door—'twas already tdo late, 
And the sly, stealing wolf had met his just fate. 


MORAL. 

What trade is ao hard as the trade of a thief? 
Whose trial so short, and whose sentence so brief? 
The most cunning robber will, some time or other, 
Be caught by a more cunning sister or brother. 
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